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to relinquish his school within nine days under pain of excommuni-
cation, and forbade him to teach in Beverley in the future. Evidently
Dalton obeyed the decision of the chapter for the time being, but
he was not the only unlicensed schoolmaster to trouble the
authorities. A few months later, Stephen of Carton was warned
against keeping an adulterine, i.e. an unlicensed school, at Kelk
in the liberty of Beverley. No sooner was this case disposed of
when a third clerk, Geoffrey of Sancton, summoned before the
chapter for practising as a schoolmaster, turned the tables upon
Thomas of Brompton by instituting an action against him. The
issue of the action is not recorded in the chapter roll, but later in
1305, Geoffrey of Sancton was warned about his behaviour. He
refused to give up his school, was excommunicated and then boy-
cotted, "to avoid him and cause others to avoid him, until, excluded
from common intercourse, suffused with shame he may be inclined
to the grace of humility and the issue of reconciliation." Geoffrey
was unable to stand against the clerical boycott and made his
submission in January 1306. A few months later, Robert Dalton's
name cropped up again. He was warned once more and finally
had to desist from teaching.1
Another example of the claim to the monopoly of teaching is
afforded by Gloucester Grammar School. In this case, an action
was brought in the Court of Common Pleas and was heard by the
Lord Chief Justice and two judges. The school at Gloucester
was originally attached by Henry I, about the year 1100, to St.
Oswald's collegiate church. In 1137 it was transferred to
Llanthony Abbey, a house of the Augustinian canons, a short
distance out of the town. The right of patronage of the priory
of Llanthony seems to have been resented by the people of
Gloucester and resulted in an inquiry of 1286-7 by the bishop, who
upheld the claim of the prior of Llanthony and directed other
schools established in the city to be suspended. In order to
confirm the right, the priory obtained a royal charter. The law-
suit of 1410 was instituted by John Hamlyn, master of the school,
who sought to restrain Thomas More from teaching an unlicensed
school in the city. Normally the appeal would have been made to
the ecclesiastical authorities, but, influenced no doubt by the fact
that the charter had been obtained from the Crown, Hamlyn
brought an action of trespass against More in the civil court. He
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